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THE PATIENCE OF REFORM. 


Tue friends of peace need not only zeal, but a large share of faith and 
patience. Every reform demands these qualities, but none perhaps so much 
as the cause of peace. It requires a long time for the seeds of any truth, but 
especially of a great and widely permeating principle, to take deep, effectual 
root in the public mind, and bring forth its appropriate fruits. We cannot 
plant in the morning, and reap at night. ‘The seeds of truth must be sown 
broadcast in society, and ample time allowed for them to germinate and spring 
up into a golden harvest. 

In the cause of peace especially, must we both work and wait. Not only 
must we give ‘ line-upon line, preeept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little; °’ but we must let the vast community we address, the great brother- 
hood of nations, have time to digest the facts, arguments and plans which 
we urge upon their attention. There must be an entire reconstruction of their 
views, feelings and habits on the subject of war. ‘This cannot by any possi- 
bility be effected at once. We must give them time to think for themselves, 
to interchange their thouglits, and adjust themselves to the new ideas we 
recommend. ‘The work of reform is always slow even in individuals, still 
more in a community, and far more so in the great fraternity of nations. Men 
do not change their settled modes of thought and action in an hour; the mis- 
takes of a world on a subject like this for more than fifty centuries, are not all 
to be rectified in a day, a year, or even an age; but the thorough, universal, 
permanent change we seek to produce, will of course require a patient con- 
tinuance of efforts for generations tocome. ‘The war-spirit may be, as it 
already has been, very extensively checked, and the actual recurrence of war 
prevented in a multitude of cases where it would otherwise have occurred — 
an object of vast importance, enough to compensate all our efforts a thousand 
times over ; — but universal, permanent peace, as the law, the habit and set- 
tled policy of nations, can be expected only as the result of ages spent in 
strenuous, unceasing endeavors for a consummation so vast and glorious, 
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This we take to be the law of all sound, healthful, effective reforms. They 
cannot be the work of an nour. ‘The power which alone can effect them, is 
like leaven slowly but surely pervading, first individuals, and then communi- 
ties, until it leavens the entire mass of minds constituting the great fraternity 
of nations. THz wWoRLD MUST BE EDUCATED TO PEACE. We must set 
at work, and keep at work, all the chief engiaes of influence upon society, 
until its old, hereditary errors on this subject, truly an hereditas damnosa, are 
eradually expelled or superseded by the new, Christian truths we inculcate. 
The pulpit and the press, the school, the fireside and the church, high and 
low, old and young, male and female, must be enlisted in the heaven-appointed 
work of rectifying the public mind on this great theme wherever Christianity 
prevails, and over the whole earth as fast as the gospel goes over the earth. 
There is no other possible way of eradicating the war-system ; and this will 
of course require not only a wide co-operation among the friends of God and 
man, but a continuance of their efforts so long as to call for a very unusual 
degree of faith and patience. 

Nor ought we to wax indignant or impatient against this conservatism 
which clings so tenaciously to the war-system. It is only a wrong applica- 
tion of a good principle. ‘This principle, however vexatious to reformers, is 
still essential to the well-being of society, and will be sure, when we get 
our substitutes for war adopted, to throw its influence over these tov, and 
thus render them both effective and permanent. We shall ourselves need 
such conservatism in due time, and ought not to discard or discourage the 
principle itself, but to work out, as we certainly can, the great international 
reform we seek, without subverting or even impairing the healthful influence 
of conservatism. Nations will of course retain their war-system until they 
find something better to take its place ; and, as we propose substitutes infi- 
nitely better for all purposes of international justice, security and peace, we 
may confidently expect these to be adopted as far and as fast as the public 
mind of Christendom shall be leavened with our sentiments. ‘The aim of con- 
servatism is to keep things as they are; and when we get them right on the 
subject of peace, we shall then need its influence to keep themright. Thus 
should reform and conservatism accompany each other — first reform to set 
things right, and then conservatism to keep them so. Here is the conserva- 
tism we seek, and shall ultimately reach, — the conservatism of universal and 
permanent peace as the fixed, unalterable policy of the whole world. 

Not only the public, but many of our own co-workers, demand complete 
success too suon. It cannot, from the very nature of the case, come at once. 
it is not a mushroom that springs up in a night, but more like the plant which 
blossoms and bears fruit only in a century. Yet do not a few seem to 
expect and demand, that the mere pittance of money and effort hitherto spent 
in this cause, should have moved ere this the whole civilized world, exorcised 
or enchained its war-spirit, and subverted or undermined its entire war-system ‘ 
Alas! ‘* Leviathan is not so tamed!’? The demand is absurd. The friends 
uf peace began their united efforts more than one-third of a century ago; and 
since that time, for every dollar expended in this cause, Europe alone has 
lavished more than one quarter of a million for the support of her war-system, 
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even in peace! Here are fearful odds. All the force of opinion, all the invet- 
eracy of custom, ail the power and resources of every nation even in Chris- 
tendom, enlisted to uphold a system imbedded deep in the worst passions of 
mankind, and wrought into the very structure of society and government, 
against a few Christian philanthropists with one dollar at their command 
against one quarter of a million to keep the ark of war afloat down the strong 
current of depravity! Can we wonder that no more has yet been accom- 
plished? No; the marvel is that we have achieved a tenth part as much as 
we confessedly have ; and instead of despairing or growing weary in our 
work, we ought to bless the God of Peace for the unexpected degree of suec- 
cess already vouchsafed, and take courage to persevere with redoubled zeal in 
the cheering assurance, that ‘* in due time we shall reap, if we faint not.”’ 
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THE WORLD RIPENING FOR PEACE, 


History, if studied aright, would show a gradual, steady ripening of the 
public mind for the adoption of a pacific policy. Few suspect how much has 
already been done in the way of such a preparation ; but a review of what war 
once was, and what it now is, of general opinion and practice on this subject 
from the infancy of our race to the present time, would fully confirm the posi- 
tion, that more than half the work of its utter extinction is already accom- 
plished. This opens far too wide a field for us to explore at present ; and we 
barely call attention to the inquiry as one of great interest, importance and 
encouragement. 

Civil government, with its various contrivances for the peaceful adjustment 
of disputes between individuals, was at its outset an effort analogous to what 
we are attempting for nations ; and its grand principles have, from time imme- 
morial, been extending wider and wider, until they have actually superseded 
the practice of war, the brutal arbitrament of the sword, between a countless 
multitude of minor states that used to rely, as nations still do, on some form 
of war for the settlement of their controversies. Thus has the sword been 
taken out of the hands first of individuals, next of petty chieftains, and finally 
of large communities incorporated as kingdoms or confederacies, until the 
assumed right of war is, by universal consent and usage, restricted now to 
independent nations. Combination has superseded war by regular processes 
of law, by codes and courts, that perform for associated communities essen- 
tially the same office of equitable, peaceful adjustment, as for individuals. 

This general idea, though crudely conceived, and very imperfectly carried 
into practice, lay at the bottom of the Amphictyonic Council, the Achean 
League, and other peaceful substitutes for war in Ancient Greece. The 
same might be said of various leagues in modern times, such as the Hanseatic 
League, the Swiss Confederacy, and many others, like our own Union of 
thirty sovereignties called States. They are all progressive developments of 
the simple, yet wide-extending principle for which we contend — the applica- 
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tion of law, with its appropriate forms of justice, to the largest as well as to 
the smallest communities, to nations as to individuals. 

This idea, the gern’ of the world’s ultimate pacification under a system of 
law, we find in past ages working, though vaguely and darkly enough 
in the mind of many a statesman, philosopher and philanthropist. It 
was thus with Henry IV. of France, and his chief minister, Sully ; with St. 
Pierre, and his admirer and imitator on this subject, Rousseau ; with Leibnitz, 
that universal genius, and many others down to our own day. The idea is 
now at work more widely among the leading minds of Christendom ; and its 
truth, simplicity and efficacy must insure its triumph, at no very distant day, 
over the blind and brutal system of miscalled justice, embodied in the custom 
of war. Though scouted now as a piece of quixotic philanthropy, it is yet 
to become an acknowledged axiom of international law and policy for the 
whole world. 

Here is a field of curious inquiry ; and we wish some of our antiquarian 
friends, some Hallam of peace, would explore it, and bring to light the inter- 
esting and instructive facts which now lie concealed under the rubbish of se 
many ages of barbarism and blood. We need these Antiquities of Peace, 
these latent and Jong-buried germs of the policy we recommend, dug up from 
the Balbecs and Palmyras, the Herculaneums and Ninevehs of war. It will 
yet be found and acknowledged, that the wisest, most far-seeing minds in past 
ages have, even while supporting the war-system, caught glimpses of the very 
principle and system for which the friends of peace are now contending. 
Their conceptions were crude, and accompanied with many prevalent errors ; 
but they were obviously groping after the truth, and struck out now and then 
a spark to shed here and there a flickering ray along the future pathway of 
the world’s permanent peace. 


TALLEYRAND’S PLAN OF PEACE. 


Tuis prince of diplomatists seems to have been much more a man of peace 
than he has ever had credit for; and it is a curious coincidence, as appears 
from the following extract, that he conceived and Jong cherished, even under 
Napoleon, the idea of a Peace Congress at the very place where the friends 
of peace expect to hold their next grand Convention the ensuing summer : — 


One of the grard European projects by which the publie career of Talley- 
rand was signalized, was the establishment at Frankfort-on-the-Maine of a 
permanent Congress, with the philanthropic objeet of maintaining a perpetual 
peace. This congress, at which each state of Europe was to be represented 
by a resident ambassador, was to consist of three colleges, the first composed 
of representatives of the four great powers, France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. England was excluded from this Congress ; its promoter regarding 
her, or affecting to regard her, as an exceptional power, the policy and inter- 
est of which must always be irreconcilable with those of the Continent. 
This, it must be confessed, was a curious exclusion to be proposed by one, 
the favorite object of whose political life was to bring about a close and per- 
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manent union of France and England against the world. England with her navy, 
and France with her army, if cordially allied, might, according to Talleyrand, 
dictate to the rest of the globe. The apparent inconsistency may, however, 
be understood, when it is remembered that the European congress was pro- 
jected at a time when Napoleon, in the zenith of his glory, regarded England 
as his implacable and unrelenting enemy, against which every expedient of 
policy must be directed. 

The second college of Talleyrand’s projected Congress was to consist of the 
representatives of states of the second order ; and in like manner the third was 
to be composed of the ministers of powers of the third order. 

Thus composed, this high diplomatic body was to be avthorized to decide 
finally and without appeal, by a sort of arbitration, and as an international court 
of honor, all differences which might arise between the states represented in 
it, and also to regulate the military contingent of each power. Every decision 
come to by the first college, provided it were unanimous, was to be final with- 
out the intervention of the other two, But in case of a dissent in the first 
college, then the second and third were to be successively consulted. 

‘This scheme was never attempted to te realized ; but from it Napoleon took 
the idea of the Confederation of the Rhine. ‘Talleyrand would have wished 
him to avail himself of his vast power to establish something more per- 
manent in its duration, and more universal in its vbject. 

In all the projects and speculations of Talleyrand, traces are discoverable of 
the best parts of the theories of the Jast century, although his purposes were 
so constantly defeated, and even made subservient to the ends of which he 
disapproved, by the overruling power of the events with which he was sur- 
rounded. The minister of a sovereign sprung from arms, and aggrandized 
by victory, he loved not war. His aversion to it was not only a matter of 
temperament and philosophical repugnance, but even of calculation. War, as 
a system, appeared to him calculated only to create perpetual causes for its 
own reproduction, while, on the contrary, his unceasing solicitude was to elicit 
from every victory consequences which would obliterate all future causes of 
collision. 

Napoleon himself has done Talleyrand the justice to admit the tenacity of 
purpose, with which he incessantly endeavored to moderate his military pro- 

ensities. ‘* He never ceased,’* Napoleon used to say, ‘‘ repeating to me that 

was mistaken respecting the energy of the nation, that it would not continue 
to second me, and that I should live to see myself at Jength abandoned by it. 
Talleyrand has never appeared to me to be either eloquent or persuasive. He 
used to revolve continually round the same ides.”’ ‘This was true; and the 
idea round which Talleyrand revolved was an European peace, the alliance of 
the great powers, the enlightenment of mankind, the advance of civilization 
and the arts, and the diffusion of knowledge. Although this fatigued Napo- 
leon, he did not the less appreciate the counsels of so sage an admirer, and he 
never departed for a campaign without bringing in his rear, besides his legion 
of surgeons, his foreign minister, also skilled in the art of arresting the course 
of the destroyer. 
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ECONOMY OF WAR EXPENSES IN BELGIUM. 


A few extracts from a speech of M. de Percival, in a legislative discus- 
sion of the War-Budget propused by ministers to the popular branch, will 
show how the facts and arguments of peace are winning their way even in 
Europe : — 
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A general war appeared to some persons imminent in 1848. It was 
predicted, every one believed it, and yet it has not come to pass! And 
why? Because ideas of conquest have really disappeared, and the nations 
no longer dream of territorial aggrandizement. Such dreams I declare to 
be impossible and impracticable. Impossible, because the nations will no 
longer fight for such causes; and the tendency isto realize in regard to 
each other a policy of good and cordial understanding, rather than that of a 
general war. Respect for nationalities has everywhere struck deep root. 
I maintain, also, that such dreams, even if they existed, are impracticable ; 
for the necessity of reducing their War-Budgets will very soon be imposed 
upon all countries, in a manner that shall be imperious and irresistible. 
They will grow tired of maintaining throughout Europe ruinous precautions 
against a danger which does not exist. For thirty-five years, every eountry 
has been expecting a general war, which never arrives; and in order to 
defend itself against an enemy which never appears, has been ruining it- 
self; and Europe, as its statistics will prove to you, continues to expend 
every year four thousand millions on its standing armies. 

I believe that the time for Peace among the nations is at hand, because 
civilization has replaced barbarism, and war is now only a legacy of bar- 
barism ; because the people have learnt to know each other; because 
ideas of violence and compulsion have given way to the inftnence of per- 
suasion, to the principles of liberty ; because, above all, there are too many 
interests engaged in commerce, in agriculture, in industry, in the liberal 
arts, in all branches of national wealth, towards which, in the 19th century, 
human activity directs itself. 

One fact is very evident, that in Belgium, public opinion desires serious 
reductions in the War-Budget; and for my part lam convinced, that this 
is the result of a logical and prudent appreciation of our situation at home, 
and of the relative position we bear to foreign nations and governments. 

Let us see then, what may be the part which the army has to act at 
home. Have you need of such a large force as the means of suppressing 
disorder? Ido not agree with the honorable Minister of War, when he 
declared during yesterday’s sitting, that it was the army alone which had 
maintained order in the country, when the events of February, 1848, broke 
outin France. The principal cause of the tranqgillity which reigned 
amongst us, both before and after the events of 1848, must be sought in 
nothing else but the liberal institutions with which we were endowed by 
the Congress to which we are attached, and which we reduce to practice 
without impediment. That is the reason why order has not, and will not 
goon be menaced in this country. True order does not rely on the aid of 
the bayonet. Make it to reign in the minds of men, and it will soon de- 
scend asa necessary aud immediate consequence into the domain of mate- 
rial life. 

I pass now to financial considerations. The military importance which 
is wished to be given to Belgium, is, above all, hurtful to our interests, 
considered in a financial point of view. The Budget of War absorbs annvu- 
ally very nearly a third of all our resources; and already, at the close of 
every year, we find the balance between our receipts and expenses fail, 
and a deficiency is the result. In order to restore this balance, and to 
make up our deficiency, we have sometimes voted forced loans, sometimes 
issued treasury bonds, sometimes imposed new taxes. And yet the future 
prospects of our country, our financial situation, the spirit of our population, 
almost oblige us no longer to dream of these extraordinary resources, which 
will end by destroying our credit in case of a crisis, and by wearying out 
the tax-payers in time of peace. | 

I cannot explain this sort of stiffness which the cabinet displays, when 
we demand of them economy in the only budget which can really give us 
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any effectual and important relief. Surely, the state of our finances ought 
to make us reflect; and if any danger threatens us, it is not that which 
may arise from political passions, but rather from the ruinous state of our 
finances. We now have 37,745,546 fr. debt and deficiency, besides the 
loans of 1848 unconsolidated, which amount to $7,772,329 fr. 15. c. Sueh 
is the condition of our treasury, on the first of January, this year. You 
ought, Gentlemen, to dread the crisis which the state of your finances, far 
more than our politics, is likely to bring you. 

The conduct of the Government is not only dangerous in a financial 
point of view, but it is, moreover, impolitic. It obstinately refuses to take 
the path of economy, upon which many of the powers of Europe are enter- 
ing, in regard to their military expenses ; though the Minister of the Inte- 
rior had promised us, in the sitting of February 27, 1849, to follow their 
example, if the example were given. 

Well, then, let us see now, if the countries on the European continent 
are reducing the amount of their military expenses. Let us cite certain 
facts. Since last year Holland has reduced her Budget of War by about 
three millions of franes; the Army has been diminished, and it is scarcely 
ten days since we have seen, by the Staats Courant, that the sections of 
the States-general have demanded the nomination of a commiiltee, in order 
to examine, if it be possible, still further to simplify the means of defence 
for the country. Far from opposing this, the Minister of War declared 
that he willingly consented to it; having no wish, he said, to subordinate 
the definite organization of the system of defence to his own particular or 
personal views. 

In England, also, the Government has decided to enter seriously upon 
a course of economy. The army is to be reduced to an extent which will 
effect a saving of £800,000 sterling in the estimates of 1850. Let us see 
what is passing in Austria. The official papers of Vienna inform us of the 
conclusion of the Report of the Minister of Finance, in which he indicates 
the means whereby the Cabinet contemplate improving the finances, and 
announces the immediate publication of the measures taken for that pur- 
pose. These means are, and they appear in the very first line, the reduc- 
tion of the expenses of the War-Budget. 

In Tuscany, at the end of December, the Government announced to the 
Parliament, that considerations of economy had induced them to suppress 
three regiments of infantry. Let us even take France. The War-Budget 
for 1849 amounted to 384 millions of francs. For 1850, the former cabinet 
had reduced it to 333 millions, and the present minister has made a fur- 
ther reduction of eight millions, which brings down the sum to 325 mil- 
lions. I do not mention Piedmont to you, which knows pretty well by this 
lime, what an army costs, and what are the consequences of a warlike 
policy. And yet Holland has its colonies to protect; England has its Ire- 
land to control ; Austria has Hungary and Italy to keep down; the grand 
duchy of Tuscany, and France above all, are far from enjoying a profound 
peace ; and yet all these reduce their military expenses. It is only Bel- 
plum, which no one dreams to be menaced any danger, domestic or 
oreign, that is not disposed to diminish its military expenses ; and rather 
than touch those estimates, contemplates laying on the tax-payers a still 
heavier impost, in order to preserve them intact ; 

But suppose, now, that no other Governmeni iid reduced ts War-Budget, 
is it necessary, because other nations ruin themselves by extravagant expendt- 
ture, that we should follow their example ? 

Your estimates may be accepted this year ; but you must prepare for new 
struggles, which you will have to sustain next year; and lose not sight of 
the fact, that every year the opposition to the War-Budget grows stronger, 


und you only betray imprudence in adjourning, as you do, the difficulty, 
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since it must be ultimately resolved in accordance with the wishes of the 
country, The army alone has already cost above 540 millions since our 
existence as a nation. Yes, such is the sum that Belgium has expended 
up to the present time on its material forces, always in expectatton of an 
eventual war. {t would be curious to compare with this the sum which. 
since the same epoch, has been paid for public instruction — for the moral 
elevation and well-being of the people —for the improvement of other 
branches of the public service ; and very certainly the parallel would sug- 
gest to us most melancholy reflections; for those interests are stillin a 
state of depression, and our duties in regard to them remain unfulfilled. 
Ido not fear to make an exaggerated pretension, in demanding that for 
the future, the resources of our country should be distributed in a manner 
more in harmony with our great social interests. 





YOR WHAT MEN GIVE THANKS IN WAR. 


Tue successes of war are followed with wild outbursts of gratulation alike 
among savage and civilized men; but, to show for what they thank God, and 
evince such high exultation, we give a few sketches from the Peninsular War 
under Wellington. 

Battie or Virrorta.— When the news of this decisive battle reached 
England, ‘‘ great r-joicings took place ; the metropolis was brilliantly illumi- 
nated for three successive nights; various fetes were given by the British 
nobility, Spanish envoy, and others; a splendid dinner and festival were 
given in honor of the battle at Vauxhall Gardens, which was attended by 
all the Royal Dukes, the elite of the nobility, members of Parliament, and a nu- 
merous and respectable company. In the evening the Princess of Wales was 
present. Not only the Common Council of London, and various companies, 
but both Houses of Parliament, unanimously passed votes of thanks.”’ 

Now mark for what was all this rejoicing : — 


‘*¢ Considering the immense number of combatants in this battle, the loss on 
both sides was comparatively small. The British loss was 22 officers, 15 ser- 
geants, 4 drummers, 460 rank and file, and 92 horses killed; 167 officers, 123 
sergeants, 13 drummers, 2,504 rank and file, and 68 horses wounded ; Portu- 
guese, 150 killed, and 899 wounded ; Spanish, 89 killed, and 464 wounded. 
The principal British officers killed were Lieut. Co]. Cadogan, and Honorable 
Lieut. Thelluson. Among the wounded were Major Gen. Colville, Marquis 
of Tweedale ( major,) Lieut. Colonels Campbell ( Ist,) Patterson, Ridewood, 
Lane, Weir, Cothen, Grant, Campbell, (94th,) Camson, &c. The loss of the 
French was 6,000 men, and 1,000 prisoners ; but the materiel taken was im- 
mense ; 150 pieces of cannon of all sizes, 415 caissons, 14,249 rounds of am- 
munition for guns and howitzers, 1,973,400 musket ball cartridges, 40,688 
pounds of gunpowder, 56 forage wagons, 44 forge wagons, &c.; the colors of 
the 100th regiment, and the Baton of Marshal Jourdan!” 

‘¢ The moment that our brave fellows,’’ writes an officer, who was present, 
“‘ got possession of the enemy’s baggage, all was riot, the army chest was 
forced, and the men began to load themselves with bullion. ‘To stop this 
was impossible. Some of the officers reported to the general, that the men 
were plundering, and carrying off money. ‘ Let them,’ was the answer of his 
lordship, ‘ they have fought well, and deserve all they can find, were it ten 
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times more.’ In other quarters the men found among the baggage the ward- 
robes of the officers. In a moment they began to dress themselves in the 
spoils ; the appearance of these groups cannot be fancied ; no masquerade ever 
presented such a scene. All were not fortunate enough to find generals’ and 
officers’ uniforms, for many of the chests were filled with ladies’ dresses ; no 
matter — all was employed to decorate the men, who converted the dresses into 
cloaks, sashes, &c. Several carriages with ladies, among whom was the 
Countess de Gazan, fell into the hands of the victors. Many other females of 
rank, whose husbands were attached to the court of Madrid, sought safety by 
mingling in the confused melee of fugitives. It is said, that being totally un- 
prepared for such a disaster, their sufferings were extreme during the retreat 
to the Pyrenees, and many crossed the frontier bare-footed, and in a state of 
the most pitiable privation.”’ 


Barrie or Satamanca. — We quote another specimen. After the victory 
vf Salamanca, ‘* great rejoicings took place in England ; three nights of illumi- 
vation ; Earl Wellington was created a Marquis of the United Kingdom ;” 
and many other demonstrations of joy were made throughout Great Britain. 

The occasion of all this we find in the sanguinary battle of Salamanca : — 


‘*¢ The loss was immense on both sides. On the part of the British, Maj. Gen. 
Le Marchant, Lieutenant Colonel Barlow of the 61st, and 500 killed. Mar- 
shal Beresford, Lieutenant Generals Cotton, Leith, Cole, Major General Allan, 
Colonels Elley, Barnes, Kingsbury, Bird, Cuyler, Ells, Miles, May, Bing- 
ham, and Williams, and 3,071 others of all ranks, wounded, 101 missing ; of 
the Portuguese, 338 killed, 1,648 wounded, 207 missing ; Spaniards, 2 killed, 
4 wounded ; total, 840 killed, 4,723 wounded, and 308 missing. Of the enemy, 
7,000 were taken prisoners, and 6,000 were put hors du combat ; twenty pieces 
of cannon were captured, besides numerous ammunition wagons, several eagles, 
six colors, one general, three colonels, three lieutenant colonels, and 130 offi- 
cers of inferior rank. Marshal Marmont was struck early in the action by a 
shell, which broke his right arm, and made two large wounds in his side. 
Gen. Bonnet, second in command, was wounded early in the day, as were 
Generals Clause] and Menne. Among the killed were General of division 
Ferey, and Generals Thomieres and Desgraviers, and an immense number of 
other officers.”’ 


But let us glance at some of the details of this ‘‘ brilliant affair! ’’ We can 
quote only a few panegyrical paragraphs near the close of the account which 
Wellington's biographer gives of the battle : — 


‘¢ Led on by the ardor of conquest, we had followed the column until at 
length we found ourselves in an open plain, intersected with cork trees, op- 
posed by a multitude, who, reinforced, again rallied, and turned upon us 
with fury. Pakenham, Wallace, Seton, and Mackie, rode along the line from 
wing to wing, almost from rank to rank, and fulfilled the functions of adjutants 
in assisting the officers to re-organize the tellings-off of the men for square. 
Meanwhile, the first battalion of the fifth drove back some squadrons of Boyd’s 
dragoons ; the other six regiments were fast approaching the point held by 
Wallace ; but the French cavalry in our front and upon our right flank caused 
Pakenham some uneasiness. ‘The peals of musketry along the centre still 
continued without intermission ; the smoke was so thick, that nothing to our 
left was distinguishable ; some men of the fifth division got intermingled with 
ours; the dry grass was set on fire by the numerous cartridge papers that 
strewed the field of battle ; the air was scorching, and the smoke rolling on in 
huge volumes, nearly suffocated us. A loud cheering was heard in our rear 
— the brigade turned half round, supposing themselves about to be attacked 
by the French cavalry. A few seconds passed — the trampling of horse was 
heard — the smoke cleared away, and the heavy brigade of Le Marchant was 
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seen coming forward in a line at a canter. ‘ Open right and left,’ was an order 
quickly obeyed ; the line opened, the cavalry passed through the intervals, and 
forming rapidly in our front, prepared for their work. 

The French column, which a moment before held so imposing an attitude, 
became startled at this unexpected sight. A victorious and highly excited 
infantry pressing closely upon them, a splendid biigade of three regiments of 
cavalry, ready to burst through their ill-arranged and beaten column, while no 
appearance of succor was at hand to protect them, was eaough to appal the 
boldest intrepidity. ‘The plain was filled with the vast multitude ; retreat was 
impossible, and the troopers came sti|] pouring ia, to join their comrades already 
prepared for the attack. It was too much for their nerves, and they sank un- 
der its influence, although they bravely made an effort to face the danger. 

Hastily, yet with much regularity, all things considered, they attempted to 
get into the square ; but Le Marchant’s brigade galloped forward before the 
evolution was half completed. ‘The column hesitated, wavered, tottered, and 
then stood still! ‘The motion of the countless bayonets, as they clashed to- 
gether, might be likened to a forest about to be assailed by a tempest, whose 
first warnings announce the ravage it is about to inflict. Foy’s division vom- 
ited forth a dreadful volley of fire as the horsemen thundered across the flat ; 
Le Marchant was killed, and fell downright in the midst of the French bayo- 
nets ; but his brigade pierced through the vast mass, killing or trampling down 
all before them. ‘I'he conflict was severe, and the troopers fell thick and fast ; 
but their long, heavy swords, cut through bone as well as flesh. ‘The groans 
of the dying, the cries of the wounded, the roar of the cannon, and the piteous 
moans of the mangled horses, as they ran away affrighted from the terrible 
scene, or lying with shattered limbs unable to move in the midst of the burning 
grass, was enough to unman men not placed as we were ; but upon us it had 
a different effect, and our cheers were heard far from the spot where this fear- 
ful scene was enacting. Such as got away from the sabres of the horsemen, 
sought safety among the ranks of our infantry, and scrambling under the 
horses, ran to us for protection, like men who, having escaped the first shock 
of a wreck, will cling to any broken spar, no matter how little to be depended 
on. Hundreds of beings frightfully disfigured, in whom the human face and 
form were almost obliterated, black with dust, worn down with fatigue, and 
covered with sabre cuts and blood, threw themselves among vs for safety. 
Nine pieces of cannon, two eagles, and 5,000 prisoners were captured at this 
point. Still the battle raged with unabated fury on our Jeft. Immediately in 
front of the fifth division, Leith fell wounded as he Jed on his men; but his 
division carried the point in dispute, and drove the enemy before them up 
the hill. 

While these events were taking place on the right, the fourth division, which 
formed the centre of the army, met with a serious opposition. The more dis- 
tant Arapiles, occupied by the French 122d, whose numbers did not count 
more than 400, supported by a few pieces of cannon, was left to the Portuguese 
brigade of Gen. Pack, amounting to 2,000 bayonets. Falsely, though with 
well-founded reliance — their former conduct taken into the scale — Cole’s 
division advanced into the plain, confident that all was right with Pack’s troops, 
and a terrible struggle between them and Bonnet’s corps took place. It was, 
however, but of short duration. Bonnet’s troops were driven back in confusion, 
and up to this moment all had gone on well. The three British divisions en- 
gaged, overthrew all obstacles ; and the battle might be said to be won, had 
Pack’s formidable brigade (formidable in numbers, at least) fulfilled their part ; 
but these men totally failed in their effort to take the height occupied only 
by a few hundred Frenchmen, and thus gave the park of artillery that was 
posted with them, full liberty to turn its efforts against tie rear and flank of 
Cole’s soldiers. Nothing could be worse than the state in which the fourth 
division was now placed ; and the battle, which ought to have been, and had 
been in in a manner won, was still in doubt. 
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Lord Wellington, who saw what had taken place by the failure of Pack’s 
troops, ordered up the sixth division to the support of the fourth ; and the battle, 
although it was half-past 8 o’clock at night, recommenced with the same fury 
as at the outset. Clinton’s division, consisting of 6,000 bayonets, rapidly ad- 
vanced to occupy its place in the combat, and relieve the fourth from the awk- 
ward predicament in which it was placed, and essayed to gain what was lost 
by the failure of Pack’s troops, in their feeble effort to wrest the Arapiles 
height from a few brave Frenchmen; but they were received by Bonnet’s 
troops at the point of the bayonet, and the fire opened against them seemed to 
be three-fold more heavy than that sustained by the third and fifth divisions. 
It was nearly dark, and the great glare of light caused by the thunder of the 
artillery, the continued blaze of musketry, and the burning grass, gave to the 
face of the hill a novel and terrific appearance — it was one vast sheet of flame, 
and Clinton’s men looked as if they were attacking a burning mountain, the 
crater of which was defended by a barrier of shining steel. But nothing could 
stop the intrepid valor of the sixth division, as they advanced with desperate 
resolution to carry the hill. The troops posted on the face of it to arrest their 
advance, were trampled down and destroyed at the first charge, and each reserve 
sent forward to extricate them met with the same fate. 

Still Bonnet’s reserves having attained their place in the fight, and the fugi- 
tives from Foy’s division joining them at the moment, prolonged the battle until 
dark. ‘These men, besmeared with blood, dust, and clay, half-naked, and some 
carrying only broken weapons, fought with a fury not to be surpassed ; but 
their impetuosity was at length calmed by the bayonets of Clinton’s troops, and 
they no longer fought for victory but for safety. After a desperate struggle, 
they were driven from their last hold in confusion, and a general and over- 
whelming charge, which the nature of the ground enabled Clinton’s troops to 
make, carried this ill-formed mass of desperate soldiers before them, asa shat- 
tered wreck borne along by the force of some mighty current. ‘The mingled 
mass of fugitives fled to the woods and to the river for safety, and under cover 
of the night, succeeded in gaining the pass of Alba,over the Tormes. It was 
ten o’clock at night— the battle was ended. At this point it had been con- 
fined to a small space, and the ground trampled and stained, gave ample evi- 
dence of the havoc that had taken place.”’ 





‘ 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Tue chief argument now urged for war, is its supposed necessity for the 
vindication of our national rights; and the War of our Independence is per- 
petually adduced as a decisive illustration of this necessity, as an end indeed 
of all controversy on this subject. If it can be shown that our liberties might 
have been gained without the sword, it would go far to convince all fair- 
minded men, that there is no real need of war in any case, or that its seeming 
necessity may be superseded by better means of securing its legitimate 
objects. 

This point is well argued in the following article ; and the chief difficulty 
of appreciating its full force is found in the obvious, undeniable fact, that our 
forefathers were not prepared to adopt the pacific measures here recommended, 
and thus to risk the issue of their controversy with England upon the ulti- 
mate success of these measures. Had they been, the result might, and prob- 
ably would, have turned out even better than the writer supposes ; but, acting 
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as they did on the war-principle, it was of course impossible for them, while 
relying on the sword as the final arbiter of the dispute, to expect the benefits 
of a policy strictly pacific. For this purpose they must, asa whole people, 
have been such peace men as their history, both before and since, proves they 
were not. The question whether swch men would or could secure their inde- 
pendence without the sword, is widely different from the question whether a 
nation of such peace men as the writer supposes, might have gained the same 
result by the moral means, the bloodless measures he recommends. Still his 
supposition of their being al] such men, and relying to the end on such mea- 
sures alone, is the only fair way to test the efficacy of these measures ; and 
whenever a whole people can be educated into such a character, and trained to 
habitual, uniform reliance upon strictly peaceful means alone for obtaining and 
preserving their freedom, we shall have no fears for the result. Such an ex- 
periment, once made for a century, long enough for a fair trial, by a single 
nation like England or the United States, would be sure, in our opinion, to 


silence forever the plea of necessity for war. 
WAS THE WAR NECESSARY? 


What, ALL war wrong? 

Yes, says the Peace man. 

Then the war which gained American Independence, our glorious Revolu- 
tionary war, was wrong! 

It was! 

Then, sir, tell me this, if you can. Where would our great, prosperous 
and happy country have been at this moment but for that war ? 

I will tell you. It would have been more prosperous, more moral, and 
happier than it now is. 

You cannot surely believe such an absurdity. Wonderfully prosperous and 
happy we should be, no doubt, remaining to this hour under the tyranny of 
Great Britain ! 

There is your mistake, my friend. You take it for granted, without exam- 
ination, that we never could have freed ourselves from British domination, 
except by war. Now, I say, that we should have attained independence as 
speedily, as honorably, and under very much more favorable circumstances, if 
we had not resorted to arms. 

Veiy well; now show me how it could have been done. 

Our fathers might have accomplished this object, great as it was, merely by 
taking the course which the society of Friends took to maintain their rights, 
and by which, though a small and despised body of men, they compelled the 
English and American governments to recognize and protect those rights. 
This course consisted of three things. Ist. A steady and quiet refusal to 
comply with unjust requisitions; 2d. Public declarations of their grievances, 
and demands for redress; and 3d. Patient endurance of whatever violence 
was used to compel their submission. 

We have every reason to expect that steady perseverance in a course like 
this will ultimately succeed, wherever the cause is just. Because ‘‘ moral 
might is always on the side of right; ’’ and because governments are com- 
posed of men, and not of brutes. 

Let us suppose for a moment that our fathers had acted in the manner | 
have mentioned, and see what the various stages of the process would have 
been. In orth, part of the contest, they strictly adhere to the principles 
above stated. ‘They carefully refrain from violence, constantly remonstrate 


against the oppressive acts, and persevere in passive resistance. When the 
taxéd tea is brought to their shores, they universally abstain from the use of 
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it. It lies undemanded in the warehouses, and thus the plan of taxation, as 
far as that article goes, is as completely defeated as it could have been by vio- 
lence and robbery. When the stamped paper is taxed, they carry on their 
business without it. This involves great difficulty, inconvenience, and embar- 
rassment of business. No matter! They are patriots, and willing to suffer 
for their country ; and the evils thus endured are infinitely less than the calam- 
ities of war. If direct taxes are Jaid upon them, they quietly, but universally 
refuse payment. Their property is seized and sold to raise the tax.* They 
patiently submit to this evil for their country’s sake, and rejoice that it is so 
slight in comparison with war. Imprisonment, insult and abuse of every kind are 
added to enforce the oppressive acts of parliament. Still no violence is used, 
either for defence or retaliation ; but petitions, remonstrances, delegations are 
multiplied as the occasions for them recur. When all these measures are 
found to fail of success, they unite in a solemn assembly to make to the world 
a declaration of their wrongs, and pronounce their formal separation from, and 
independence of the British nation. ‘This movement excites new and more 
violent demonstrations of hostility on the part of the British functionaries. 
The signers of the Declaration of Independence, and the officers of the new 
government are seized, and sent to England, to take their trial for high treason. 
No opposition is made, no defence attempted by the patriot leaders. They 
are ready to lay down their lives in support of the liberty of their country ; and 
they rejoice to meet the danger in this form, in which they can explain 
and defend their principles, rather than submit their cause to the decision of 
brute force on the battle-field, where their own fall would involve tte destruc- 
tion of thousands of their countrymen. ‘They are tried by the constituted 
authorities of England, and calmly avow and defend their revolutionary mea- 
sures. ‘They are found guilty, sentenced to death, and (for we will suppose 
the worst) actually executed as traitors. But their defence, their bold #nd 
clear explanation of the principles of liberty, their new views of the relative 
rights and duties of a government and its subjects are in the meantime eagerly 
read and pondered by all the British nation, And while this good seed is 
taking root in the hearts of the people, the source of power, let us return to 
the United States, and see what the revolutionists, thus suddenly deprived of 
their leaders, are doing. 

As soon as that noble band of pioneers is taken from them, they choose 
ethers to administer the affairs of the new nation. ‘These, too, are seized as 
rebels. ‘They immediately elect more. What shall the colenial officers do 
against such pertinacious, yet unresisting opponents! The whole population 
avow their determination to be free. The whole population offer themselves 
for punishment. The prisons are filled to overflowing with rebels; yet they 
have accomplished nothing, for every man they meet is a rebe]. What is to 
be done? Shall they send for an army? That is needless, for their present 
force is unresisted. But suppose an army comes. They can do nothing but 
take prisoners, and destroy property, and perhaps execute a few persons ; for 
I take it for granted that they would not attempt to put to death the great 
mass of the population. All that they do to enforce obedience, renders them 
more odious to the people, and nothing is effected towards destroying the 
principles of liberty. Intelligence arrives of the death of their leaders in Eng- 
land. This adds fuel to the fire. Their determination, before strong, is now 
irrevocable. On the other hand, the news of their measures, their pertinacity, 
and their non-resistance, is constantly going to the people of England, a peo- 
ple already moved to sympathy by the constancy and heroism of the patriot 
leaders, and already half-persuaded by the arguments of those leaders that 


* If the people were, as supposed, all unanimous in peacefully resisting the tax, no 
body could be found to buy property thus exposed for sale; and thus would such modes of 
exturting pay not only. prove entirely abortive, but unite the whole country more and 
more in opposition to their oppressors.— [Ep. 
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their eause is just. Can it be imagined, is it consistent with. the attributes 
of human nature to suppose, that such a persevering and undaunted defence 
of principles so just would fail of working conviction in the hearts of a people 
like the English? Even were it possible for parliament to persevere in the 
attempt to subjugate such opponents by force, the whole English people, the 
whole civilized world, indeed, would cry out shame upon. them, and force 
them to abandon the design, and finally to recognize the independence of the 
Americans. 

lt follows as a necessary inference from the principles before alluded to, 
namely, that mora] might is always on the side of justice, and that governors 
and legislators are never destitute of the feelings and. sympathies of men, that 
firm perseverance in such a course as I have described, must have resulted in 
the acknowledgment of American Independence ; and_ probably that result 
would have occurred in much Jess time than was oceupied by the revolution- 
ary war. ‘This will be made perfectly clear by looking, for a moment, at the 
reason why Great Britain at last gave up the contest, Did we conquer that 
mighty nation? Not atall. Still less did they conquer us. Why, then, did 
not the war continue? Simply and solely because Great Britain was tired of 
fighting ! absolutely wearied out by contention and its necessary consequences ! 
Would not a similar pertinacity in time produce the same effect without the 
use of physical force? I say, we should certainly in this way have attained 


our Independence. 


THE COMPARATIVE GAIN OF SUCH A COURSE. 


We will now suppose this object effected. Let us see what evils the 
pacific course has produced, in comparison with the evils actually resulting 
from the revolutionary war, 

1. Loss or Lire. — We will make a liberal estimate, and allow that one 
thousand persons have been executed as traitors, after deliberate trial and sen- 
tence; and that ten thousand (men, women and children) have been slain, 
unresisting, by the exasperated British soldiers. Upon this enormously exag- 
gerated supposition, we have eleven thousand lives Jost. But it is computed 
that a hundred thousand Americans perished during the eight years of the 
revolutionary war. We have, then, a direct saving of eighty-nine thousand 
lives of American citizens by pacific measures. This alone should decide the 
question in favor of peace. But we have other considerations. 

2. EXPENSE DIRECT AND INDIRECT. — Commerce, trade, and manufactures 
have been to a great extent suspended, and a large amount of property has 
been wantonly de-troved by the devastations of the enemy. but all this 
would have happened to a still greater extent in war; and the non-resisting 
policy has saved us the enormous expense of supporting an army and navy, 
and of building and equipping fortifications. The direct expense of the revo- 
lutionary war to our country is estimated, by Pitkin, at $ 135,000,000. ‘The 
same author has stated the direct expense of our military operations since that 
war to ve more than $300,000,000. All this at least, $435,000,000, we 
should have saved by the pacific policy. 

3. THe INTERESTS OF MORALITY AND RELIGION.—If a whole people have 
such a sense of their duty to God as to refuse to protect themselves by means 
which he has forbidden, they will not be likely to neglect either to recognize 
his hand, or implore his protection throughout the struggle. ‘The Sabbath has 
been s'rictly observed, and the supplications of the nation have arisen more 
ardently than ever to him who holds the hearts of kings in his hand. The 
mass of the people, having their minds intently fixed on the great struggle 
between liberty and oppression, and anxiously watching the contest of faith, 
luve, patience and hope, against carnal weapons, have been strongly withheld 
both from trifling amusements and vicious indulgences. At the close of the 
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struggle, therefore, the interests of religion and morality are mere flourishing 
than at its commencement. 

But, on the other hand, look at the Jong train of moral evils which crowd 
in the track of our revolutionary war. Intemperance, which has now become 
so extensively the disgrace of our land, unquestionably had its origin in the 
daily rations of spirit served to the revolutionary army and navy. Sabbath- 
breaking was abhorred by the descendants of the pious pilgrims, until war, 
which knows no Sabbath, broke over the appropriate employments of that 
day, and the reverence due to it. JLucentiousness, the proverbial inmate of 
every camp, and profaneness, a vice almust universal among soldiers, have 
fearfully increased since their toleration in the revolutionary army and navy. 
Then the whole spirit and practice of war produce a slight estimation of the 
value of human Jife. Habits of plunder destroy’ that regard which we natu- 
rally feel for the sacredness of private property. The absolute and uncondi- 
tional obedience demanded by military superiors, takes away the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility to Ged. In short, war is permitted to suspend al]! the 
tules of morality. The loss of $400,000,000, and even the destruction of 
100,000 lives, appear but trifling evils, in comparison with the enormous 
depravation of moral habits and religious principles which the reyolutionary 
war has produced in this nation. 

The considerations above mentioned entirely satisfy me not only that we 
should have gained our independence, but that we should have beén more 
prosperous, better and happier than we now are, had there been no revolution- 
ary war. 





HOME PROCEEDINGS. 


We seldom record in detail our ordinary operations, as our readers are pre- 
sumed to understand in the main what they are; but, having given in our last 
some account of the efforts in progress to secure delegates to the Peace Con- 
gress in Germany, we now resume the subject, and add some specimens of the 
manner in which this measure is being carried into effect. 

The execution of this measure was entrusted by the American Peace Core 
gress Committee mainly to Mr, Burritt; and he has for more than a month 
been visiting State after State to rouse public attention, and make arrangements 
for securing delegates to the Frankfort Congress next August. His visit to 
the State of Maine we briefly sketched in our last ; and, since that excursion, 
he has been to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Washington. The last date of our information reported him on Lis way 
down the Ohio river to the principal cities and States of the West. 

We have no space for a full report of these conventions in different States ; 
but we will copy an abstract of one or two as specimens of the rest. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE CONVENTION, 


A State Convention of the Friends of Peace was held at Park St. Church, 
Boston, on Thursday evening, March 7th. The state of the weather was 
very unpropitious ; but a goodly number were present, and among them we ob- 
served many prominent citizens and members of the Legislature. The con- 
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vention was called to order by Mr. J. P. Blanchard, of Boston. Hon, 
Samuel Greele was chosen Chairman pro tem., and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Sharp. Mr. Greele then proposed that His Excellency, Gov. Briggs, 
be requested to preside at the meeting, and the proposition was unanimously 
adopted, 

Gov. Briggs, upon taking the Chair, expressed his thanks for the honor, 
stated in general terms the object of the meeting, and briefly spoke of the pro- 
posed Peace Congress at Frankfort, which, he remarked, would meet to devise 
measures for promoting the best interests of n.ankind ; to put an end to the 
barbarous practice of war. The Congress, he thought, could be productive of 
no harm — the very name of the society precludes the idea of its diffusing prin- 
ciples which will interfere with the welfare of the world. The object in view 
is worthy of the highest consideration, and he believed that, under Providence, 
the Congress would accomplish a great deal of good. 

The meeting was then further organized by the choice of Rev. Daniet 
Suarp, D. D. and Hon. Samuent Greexe, as Vice Presidents; and Rey. 
Georce C. Becxwitn, Rev. Mark Trarron, and Hon. AmMasa WALKER, as 
Secretaries, after which a Committee of three was appointed to prepare reso- 
lutions. 

The address of the Peace Congress Committee was then read by Hon. 
Amasa WALKER, after which the Committee on resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing : 


Resolved, That highly gratified at the brilliant success of the Peace Con- 
gress at Paris in August last, we cheerfully respond to the call now n ade 
to send delegates to the next Peace Congress, to be held at F’rankfort-on-the- 
Maine, in August next. 

Reso/ved, That in compliance with the recommendations of the American 
Peace Congress Committee, two delegates be elected by this Convention, as 
delegates at large fir this Commonwealth, and to guard against failure, two 
others be elected as substitutes. 

Resolved, That measures be taken for the election of one delegate from each 
Congressienal district in this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the several cities, the university, the colleges, and the vari- 
ous religious, literary and philanthropic institutions of the State, be invited to 
send delegates to represent their several corporations in the Congress at 
Frankfort. 

Resolved, That a State Committee of three be appointed to take measures 
for holding a convention in each Congressional district of the State, for the 
choice of delegates, and also to address the several bodies mentioned in the 
last resolution, in reference to the same subject. 

Resolved, ‘That the State Committee be requested to take measures to raise 
funds for carrying out the general objects of this convention. 

Resolved, ‘That since it is eminently proper that the professed followers of 
the Prince of Peace should participate largely in every effort to advance the 
great object contemplated by the proposed Congress, all charches and ecclesi- 
astical bodies of every denomination, are respectfully invited to appoint dele- 
gates to represent them in that body. 


Rey. Mr. Stone, of Park St. Church, then moved the adoption of these res- 
olutions, and addressed the Convention in a speech of great eloquence and 
power. He said thatthe first greeting of every new measure of this kind was, 
that it was impracticable, visionary, utopian. Every great moral movement 
had in the outset been thus characterized and stigmatized ; for reformers must 
of necessity oppose the prevalent opinions of society. The very gospe! of 
Christ, the fount of every refurm, was a stumbling-block to the Jew, and fool- 
ishness to the Greek. ‘The reformer must lead his age. He must expect to 
live without sympathy ; it will come in after ages. He must dwell in an up- 
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per atmosphere. The speaker would ask if the cause of peace was utopian, 
when we look through the gospel of Christ, which promises us a time when 
war will cease to exist, and universal harmony prevail. ‘ 

He believed that this great reform was hastening to its consummation; and 
he believed on the testimony not onlv of his own senses, but on the testimony 
of the word of God, that the time was approaching when a battle weapon will 
be looked upon as the relic of a past age, and when the earth should not. be 
shaken by the tread of advancing legions of armed men. He then alluded to 
the signs and omens of progress, as shown by the tendencies of the times, 
especially in the increasing influence of the power of public opinion, which 
speaks out upon the acts of kings and governments, and utters its sympathy in 
efforts for the sufferings of the oppressed. It needs now vnoly that this senti- 
ment have au organized expression, to bring the object of our hope in sight. 

It belongs to England, more than any other nation, to help forward this pro- 
gress. England and America can carry the end which. the friends of peace 
have in view. In conclusion, he remarked that his voice should never be silent 
in this great cause, and eloquent!y urged the sending forth of the missionaries, 
who would bind the nations together in one peaceful family. 

Other speeches were made by J. P. Blanchard, Hon. Amasa Walker, Hon. 
Samuel Greele, Rev. Charles Brooks, Elihu Burritt, and Rev. William Allen, 
D. D., after which the resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen appointed to attend the Frankfort Convention as delegates at 
large, viz : — 

Cuartes Sumner, Esq., and Joan Tappan, of Boston ; Substitutes, Hon. 
Strepuen C, Puituips, of Salem; and Hon. James Arnoup, of New Bedford. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Auisonisms.— ‘‘ By an admirable (!) system of organization, the whole 
youth of Prussia was compelled to serve a limited number of years in the 
army in their early life, the effect of which was, not only that a taste for mili- 
tary habits was universally diffused, but that the State always possessed 
within its bosom an inexhaustible reserve of experienced veterans, who might, 
in any emergency, be called to its defence. ‘The aversion evinced in so many 
other countries to the military service, from the unlimited length to which it 
extended, was unknown where it reached only to four years, and it came 
rather to be regarded as an agreeable mode of spending the active’ and enter- 
prising period of youth.” — | : 

A pretty fair specimen of Alison’; but what sentiments for a Christian his- 
torian! An admirable system that, which compels all the young men of a 
country to spend the four best years of their life in camps, if not in the 
actual hardships, atrocities and horrors of war! which forbids any man to 
marry before he has served four years in the trade.of blood! A taste for mil- 
itary habits \auded asa blessing! War an agreeable mode of spending one’s 
youth! Shame on such barbarous sentiments. from. a grave and popular 
teacher of millions in Christendom, under the meridian blaze of the nineteenth 
century! Yet such is Alison, steeped to the crown of his head in the military 
spirit, eulogizing war on every. occasion, and never dreaming that any other 
laurels can equal those which are drenched in tears and blood. 

19 * 
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‘* The whole youth of any consideration were destined to the profession of 


arms.”’ 


such a system upon us? 
arms! ! 


Another compliment to the military system introduced into Prussia 
by the famous blood-leech, Frederick the Great. What would be the effect of 


All our best citizens engaged in the profession of 


Army anp Navy Appropriations. — The Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, it will be seen by the following figures, pro- 
poses to expend about $16,000,000 on our peace establishment the coming 


year :— 


ARMY BILL. 


For pay for the army, . ‘ , 
Officers? subsistence, . ; 
Officers’ ho ses’ forage, ° ‘ 
For clothing officers’ servants, e 
Extra pay, non-commissioned officers, &e. bs 
Supplies, Quartermasters’ Department, 


Quartermasters’ incidental expenses, barracks, roads, escorts, trains, &c., 


Purchase of horses, 


Enlarging hospitals, barracks, storehouses, wharves, ‘&c. ~—- 


Officers’ mileage, 


‘Transportation of army and supplies, by land and sea, . 


Medical and hospital supplies, . ‘ 
Armament fortifications, : . ° 
Ordnance and ordnance stores, . > 

For making arms at national armories, , 
Improvements Harper’s Ferry armory, ° 
Improvements ee armory, ° ; 
Arsenals, 

For a lot for Springfield armory, 

Military surveys, inland and Atlantic, 

Surveys west of the Mississippi, 

Surveys along the great Lakes, . 

Arrearages, . . 


Total army appropriation, ‘ 


NAVY BILL. 
Pay of the personelle of the navy, ‘ : 
Superintendents, naval constructors, . 
Provision, P ‘ ‘ 
Surgeons’ supplies, 


$1,625,426 
550,679 
103,776 
35.720 
10,000 


$6,480,767 


. $2,758,262 00 


Vessels in ordinary, and wear and tear of ships, fuel for steamers, and 


hemp, , ° . 
Ordnance and ordnance stores, &e., . 
Nautical instruments, hydrog. office, . 

Books, maps, &c., do do., . 
Printing, &c., hydrog. surveys, ; ¥ 
Incidentals, national observatory, . 
Engraving, &c., do. do., 

Repairs of buildings, naval school, Annapolis, 


General contingent expenses of the whole naval service, 


Contracts with mail steamers, b 
American Nautical Almanac, - P 
Repairs, &c., Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard, 

96: ‘¢ ~=—s- Boston, ° A ‘ 
New York, , F 
Philadelphia, . ° 
Washington, : , 
Norfolk, . p 
Pensacola, ° 
Memphis, . ‘ 
Sackett’s Harbor, 

For Hospitals—Boston, : ; 
- New York, 


” Pepsacola, ° 


“ce “ce 
“eé ee 
‘e “ 
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6 ee 
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73,960 00 
686,200 00 
36,800 00 


1 750,000 00 
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Magazines, ° . . ‘ : . 800 00 
For completing New York Dry Dock, , : : 180,000 00 
$6 floating dock at Kittery, . ; ® - 800,000 00 
6s se at Philadelphia, . “ : 371,242 00 
ss se at Pensacola, j ; - 414,320 00 
For the marine corps, pay, . ’ . ‘ re 253,406 07 
Provisions for marines on shore, ° ° ‘ - 20,000 00 
Clothing, fuel, military stores, barracks, &c., —. $ ° 69,316 00 
Contingencies, candles, oil, spades, shovels, axes, washerwomen, &c., . 20,000 00 
Total navy bill, ~ : e ° - $9,438,842 07 

Total al my bil, . . ° . . 6,480,767 00 ? 
Total army and navy, . . > : - $15,919,609 07 


Nor is this all. How much more for pensions, West Point Academy, &c, ? 


Tue Curer Source oF THE Peopie’s Misery. — Crushing taxation is the 
cause of the poverty and misery of the masses of Great Britain and the rest 
of Europe. Who can be surprised that ihe masses of Great Britain are in 
a state of destitution and misery? With a population of 27,000,000, in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, Great Britain paid in 1847, £56,000,000, or 
$280,000,000 taxes. Of this $45,000,000 was derived from property — the 
tax of aristocracy and gentry — while $235,000,000 was derived from trade 
and industry, or rather from the sweat and blood of the masses. William, 
the Norman, who founded in the tenth century the system of English tax- 
ation, is generally called a robber ; but in the period of six centuries, from 
his couquest to 1600, English taxes never rose in a single year above 
$3,000,000. George the first raised them to 30,000,000 ; George the third, 
the odious tyrant who sought to strangle our liberty, raised them to $75,- 
000,000 ; George the fourth, in 1820 raised them to $270,000,000, while in 
1847, they were increased to $280,000,000, which, divided among the pop- 
ulation of Britain, is $10 30 to every man, woman and child. 

Everything a Briton eats, drinks, or wears, is in some form taxed. He 
is taxed even for the soap with which he waslies himself, and the light of 
heaven which streams through his windows. The pound of tea, costing 
twenty-five cents in China, pays a duty of 55 cents, which, with the im- 
porter’s and tradesman’s profit of about twenty cents, brings it to the con- 
sumer at the price of one dollar. The tax upon sugar to sweeten the tea, is 
50 per cent. of its value; and the tax upon coffee is 40 per cent. The tax 
upon every pound of soap is three cents.. T’he poor man must pay a stamp 
tax of $5 for binding his son as an apprentice. 

Amoug the items that call for this vast and odious taxation, are the ex- 
penses of the Royal family, over $3,000,000; Army and Ordnance, nearly 
$50,000,000 ; Naval expenses, nearly $40,000,000; Colonial expenses, Mili- 
tary and Naval, $20,000,000, or more than the actual expenditures of the 
whole United States ; the Civil service, over $11,000,000; the Executive 
over $1,500,000 ; Colonial Government, Consular, &c., nearly $3,000,000 ; _ 
Pension list over $40,000,000, with a host of incidentals, too many to enu- 
merate, and too outrageous to be much longer endured, Added to these 
items, is the interest of a Nationa! debt of $3,990,000,000. The whole Na- 
tional debt of Europe is estimated at $10,000,000,000, of which Great Brit- 
ain is debtor for nearly one-half. Only think of it! The interest of the 
National debt of Europe, with the cost of collecting it, and the annual 
expenses of Government machinery, amounts to more than $2,225,000,000. 
The population of Europe is about 220,000,000. Of these, not more than 
55,000,000 are men of mature age, and of their number at least 15,000,000 
are idlers, paupers, or criminals, so that 40,000,000 of industrious men are 
left to support their families, and pay an annual tax of from $50 to $60 
each! Forty millions of industrious men, crushed or straggling, or infuri- 
ated by a load of 2,225,000,000 of dollars annual taxes, with twenty-eight 
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hundred thousand swordsmen to compel them to bear it! Such is the 
financial picture of Kurope. And how haggard stands Britain in th2 fore- 
ground! And what has this Britain expended i in inglorious wars ia less 
than 175 years? Mark the sum! $15,915,000,000 — money enough to pay 
all the debts of nations, and make the earth a garden, And the slain in 
those wars, of Britons alone, amounts to 1,820, 000. 


FINANCIAL SUGGESTIONS 


TO THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ir is with reluctance | call the attention of our friends to the financial 
wants of our cause. I[tis a thankless theme, but quite as important as it 
is irksome; and I trust its acknowledged necessity will secure for it 
speedy and earnest consideration. I hope, also, to be excused for some 
references to myself, rendered unavoidable by the fact that ihe sugges- 
tions here made spring very much from my own experience of fifteen 
years spent in the Society’s service. 

I speak of money in no mercenary sense or spirit, but as the means of 
carrying forward this great Christian enterprize. It is the sinews of peace 
as well as of war; just as indispensable in this cause as in any other. We 
cannot keep an office for the Society’s business, nor issue publications, nor 
carry on the smallest scale of operations, without money to defray the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred for such purposes. 

It seems strange that any of our friends should have overlooked a fact so 
palpable as this, and consequently given to the cause a mere fraction of 
what is necessary for its full success. A few of them have been very gen- 
erous ; but I am sorry to record the meagre pittance of contributions from 
the friends of peace as a body. This cause began here with spending 
only a few hundred dollars a year; nor did its annual income exceed a 
thousand dollars till after the lapse of some twenty years! True, its 
receipts have been steadily though slowly increasing ; but I speak quite 
within bounds when I say it needs, and must eventually have, in order to 
insure complete success, ten times as much as it has ever yet received. 

As a consequence of so slender and precarious an income, the pecuniary 
responsibilities of this cause have been from the first concentrated upon a 
succession of individvals. Even Worcester, its almost penniless pioneer, 
was left to assume in fact, if not in form, nearly all its pecuniary liabili- 
ties; and when he retired from public life in 1827, his mantle fell on 
William Ladd, who made himself responsible for all its expenses, and left 
his estate at his death encumbered with its debts to the amount, if [ rightly 
remember, of about $1,000. His place in this respect was then taken 
by an early, devoted friend of our cause, well versed in financial affairs ; 
but, even with an average income from legacies alone —a source whence 
we have seldom received anything, and at this time almost solely 
from Mr. Ladd’s estate — of $1,500 a year, for the five succeeding years, 
the Society still ran in debt more than $500 a year. There was of course 
no possibility of going on at this rate; and, when our friend resigned, we 
can hardly be surprised thatsome of its managers seriously proposed to sus- 
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pend the Society’s operations at once. Those who remained in our Exec- 
utive Committee, could not consent, without further trial, to a measure so 
disastrous ; and, as nobody else would do it, I offered, as the only means 
of saving the Society from such a catastrophe, to make myself alone re- 
sponsible for all its subsequent expenses. I did so, and continued to do 
so until our present committee, relieving me from these financial labors 
and liabilities, restricted me to my duties as Secretary. It would have 
been a very grateful relief, if it could have been real and permanent; but 
in Jess than three months after this change went into operation, the com- 
mittee were obliged to request that 1 would return to my former financial 
services. I did so, and have succeeded, by the unwonted liberality of a 
few of our friends, in paying off all the liabilities which had then accumu- 
mulated, and in carrying forward our operations on a scale in some respects 
larger than before. : 

It has given me pleasure to do what I have thus done for our cause ; but 
I take this opportunity to inform the Society, that I can no longer continue 
these financial services. I am willing to perform all the duties of my office 
as Secretary ; but, during the thirteen years I have held this office, I have 
been obliged to spend half, if not three-fourths of my time and strength in 
other labors, in the Society’s lowest and hardest drudgeries, as a man of all 
work and of all responsibilities. There has come upon me an amount of 
toils and cares that ought to have been divided between three men. The 
result was inevitable ; some of my duties as Secretary I have neglected 
almost entirely, and scarcely any of them have I performed to my own 
satisfaction. Itis a wrong system; not only too hard upon myself, but 
injurious to the Society. Its interests, as well as my own relief, demand a 
different policy. I have felt so from the first, and have undertaken twice 
as much as I could properly execute, only because I found it necessary. 
I do not complain ; but, after performing for thirteen years the labors of 
two men, I must have some relief, not only to recruit my energies, but to 
replenish my mind, and qualify me fora more effective discharge of the 
duties properly belonging to my office. Had I been left all along to these 
duties alone, and not compelled for nine years todo twice as much, and 
for the last four years five times as much, in financial matters, as I prom- 
ised at first, | might have accomplished, I think, more than thrice as much 
for our cause in other modes of service. It is a suicidal policy ; and there 
ought to be no need of continuing it another day. It must be changed, 
sooner or later, for a more reliable, more comprehensive, and more effi- 
cient system of operations. 

But how can this be done? A question more easily asked than an- 
swered ; but, as it must be met by somebody, I will venture a few sugges- 
tions in reply. 

One point I niust assume as essential to the success of any plan. The 
responsibilities of our cause must no longer be thrown upon one indi- 
vidual, or upon the members of any committee, but must be shared by the 
great body of its friends ; and effectual steps of some kind must be taken 
to enlist a much larger number as regular, pledged or reliable contributors. 
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There must be something to depend upon in the matter of funds, a reason- 
able security for means adequate to carry on the operations we undertake. 

How shal! this be done? I think the experience of other benevolent 
associations will help us to an answer; and, if we can transfer to our Soci- 
ety their principles and habits in this respect, we shall in due time obtain, 
with little effort, all the funds we need. 

i, Every friend of the cause, then. should feel a personal responsibility 
for having its pecuniary wants well supplied. It is so with Bible, 
Tract and Missionary Societies; and it ought to beso with our Society. 
The whole responsibility should not be thrown off from yourself upon 
somebody, you know not who; but you should make yourself responsible 
before God and man for your full share of the funds requisite for a vigor- 
ous, successful prosecution of its work. Alas! how few in this country 
have ever felt or acted thus for the cause of peace! 

2. Every friend of peace, moreover, should accustom himself to regular, 
annual contributions for this object. It is so with all other causes, and 
should be so with this ; for it is quite as much needed here as anywhere 
else. Yet, while a man expects of course to give something every year, 
generally as much this year as the last, to other charitable societies, he is 
very liable to feel that he may, for a series of years, excuse himself from 
his usual contribution to the Peace Society, unless it happens to be per- 
fectly convenient. It is clear we cannot rely upon such contributors, and 
are quite sure, with a few rare exceptions, to receive nothing: from them 
unless we give them a call every year. Instead of this, they ought to 
charge themselves with remembering the claims of this cause, and with 
forwarding unsolicited their annual donation. 

3. The Christian community at large should also be brought to a more 
practical acknowledgment of the claims of this cause to their support. 
They do admit it to be a good. Christian object, as everybody now pro- 
fesses himself a friend of peace; but when it asks their prayers, their ser- 
vices, or their money, they are ready, perhaps nine in ten, to excuse 
themselves from responding to such claims, just because neither the press, 
nor the pulpit, nor the fireside has hitherto urged these claims upon them 
asaduty. On this point a radical change is needed in the opinion and 
practice of nearly the whole Christian community. 

4, Measures should also be taken to secure through the land congrega- 
tional contributions to this cause, as now to Bible and Missionary Societies. 
I see no good reason wliy this should not be done; and; if done, a very 
small average collection from even one in ten of the more than thirty 
thousand congregations in our country, would alone quadruple the amount 
of our receipts in any past year. Next to nothing, however, has yet been 
received from this source. I do not think the spontaneous contributions 
from all our churches would average twenty-five dollars a year during 
the last ten years ! 

5. Our Society, moreover, needs a large increase of members. Every 
reader of this kuows, that a person may become a regular member by pay- 
ing $2 a year, or a member for life by paying $20 at one time. How easy 
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for hundreds to make themselves Life-Members, or Life-Directors, (by $50,) 
and for ten thousand through the land to become annual members. For 
these purposes, our Society requires only the sums I have specified; and 
the way is open for any friend of the cause thus to associate himself with 
us in effective co-operation. 

6. I will only add, that we need, especially at the present time, large 
contributions from our wealthy friends. We have a number of such men, 
to some of whom we have already been indebted occasionally for very 
liberal donations ; and I cannot refrain from expressing ‘the strong hope, 
that the latter will be habitual in their liberality to this cause from year to 
year, and that our other rich friends will all go ere lorig and do likewise. 
They can easily see how much it is needed ; and it deserves, I think, their 
serious inquiry, whether they can apply their abundant means to any 
better purpose. 

Nor can I refrain from a closing word to Christian men of wealth, respect- 
ing the final disposition of their property. Can you bequeathe a portion of 
it to any worthier ubject than the cause of peace? When about to appear 
before the tribunal of your Judge, himself the Prince of Peace, and to 
stand before the God of Peace, the Great Father of all, could you make 
any use of your property that would fill your soul in a dying hour, or 
in the day of final judgment, with sweeter, more blessed memories? I 
have now in my mind's eve some'venerable, excellent friends of peace, 
who might, if they saw their way clear to such a deed of comprehen- 
sive and lasting beneficence, leave to this cause a legacy of $50,000 or 
$100,000, that would give it an impulse likely to triple its usefulness, 
What a world of good might such a man do with such a use of his 
property ! 

{ think it possible for our Society to secure in time a steady and 
largely increased income in the ways I have here specified; but for 
this purpose, there will doubtless be required much wisdom, energy, and 
steady perseverance in the use of appropriate means. What these specific 
means should be, I will not now inquire. I have discharged my con- 
science by calling the Society’s atte1ition so fully to the subject; 
and I will only add, that, while I shall ever be ready to do what 
I can in any way for the promotion of its interests, the Society should no 
longer rely on me for the care of its financial affairs, or even permit 
that I should continue to neglect the proper duties of my office as Secre- 
tary, for the sake of performing services that properly belong to some- 
body else. Gro. C. Beckwitn. 

Boston, April 20, 1850. 





DELEGATES FROM OUR SocleTY To THE Peace Coneress. — Our Presi 
dent, Hon. Wituiam Jay, and the Chairman of our Executive Committee, 
Rey. Cuarues Brooks, have been appointed as special Delegates to the 
Congress from our Society; but, while both would gladly go, we very 
much fear that the circumstances of neither will permit him to attend. 
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Receipts and Terms. 


A number of others have been chosen Delegates by the Committee ; and 
we have reason to believe that a good proportion of them will go. 










Tue Socrety’s next Anniversary — will be held in Boston, at 7 1-2 
o’clock Monday evening, May 27th. 


Speaker. — The Rev. A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park St. Church in this 
city, is engaged to deliver the Annual Address. 


(>> The special attention of our friends is requested to the article enti- 
tled Financial Suggestions, &c. 


Receipts from March 1 to April 20. 








Jamcica, V'., Timo. Goodale, 200 | £. Hampton,Sam’t Wiiurston, L. M., 2000 
Southington, Ct., 5 00 Almon Chapman, 100 
New Ipswich, N H., Jos. Barrett, 50 Nashua. N. H., 8. G. Bulfinch, 2 00 
; Mrs. D. Everett, 5 00 Jewett City, Ct., T. L. Shipman, 2 00 
W. W. Johnson, 2 00 Clin'on,H N Bigelow, 5 00 
E. Brown 2 00 Danie] Cameron, 5 00 
Mrs. E. S. Preston, 2 00 Others in smaller sums, 850 1850 
Others, 2 00 Marietta. O., David Putnam, 15 00 
Coll. in Cong. Ch., 577 2377 | Canandaigua, N. Y . Jos Gates, 2 00 
Boston, Cash, 20 00 W. Kellingly, Ct., Thos. Backus, 5 90 
E. C, Emerson, 5 00 Geo. Danielson, 2 00 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., 25 00 O M. Capron, 200 
J Warren, 10 00 W. B Sprague, 200 
Jeremiah Hill, 10 00 Others in smaller sums, 850 1950 
t Otis Daniell, 5 00 Abington, Estate of late Mrs. M. 
T. Gilbert, 10 00 Hunt, 10 00 
Geo. Callender, 10 00 Jos Cleverly, 200 
Charles Stoddard, 5 00 Z Torrey, ; 2 50 
) Cash, 200 Others in smaller sums, 1250 2700 
S. K. Whipple, 2 00 Eas' Abington, Abuer Curtis, 25 00 
Cash, 3 00 Bluehill, Me. Isaac Parker, 200 
W. H. Jameson, 400 So, Reading. Thomas Emerson, 1000 ; 
John Tappan, 10 00 By Deac. J. Eaton, 2 00 e 
J. Bumstead, 200 Others, 800 2000 — 
| J. F. Bumstead, 2 00 Worcester, » t., Coll’n by Rev. « 
) Edwin Lamson, 200 C. Russell. 3 25 E 
} T. Bacheler, 5 00 No. Bridgewater,-'esse Perkins, 5 00 
j H. Jones, 5 00 Torringford, Ct., Coll’n by Rev. 
W B Spooner, 3 00 W.H Moore, 400 
Robert Fuller, 5 00 For publications sold, 168 36 
ql Cash, 1 00 
‘ T. W. Ward, 5000 196 00 $563 33 
4 Farmington Ct., A. Thomson, 200 
8. Hart, 1 00 3 00 











Terms.—Advocate of Peace, published by the Am. Peace Soc., at 21 Cornhill, 
Boston, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making a volume in two 
years, One Dollar in advance. 
Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 | Hancock on Peace, . . - $0 25 
Tracts, unbound, at 12 pp. for a cent. Dymond on War, _ . , ‘ 20 
Upham on Peace, . ; - 83 | Peace Manual, paper covers, loth, 25 


Livermore’s Review, cloth, 75 cts.; paper covers, 50. 








“ “s for gratuitous circulation, $40 and $25 per 100. 
Jay’s (333 pp.), same terms; but for gratuitous circulation, in paper covers, 6 for $1, 
and 100 for $15. 





BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec.; W.C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 
NewYork, Wm. Harned, 61 Jolin St.—Philadelphia, H. Longstreth, 347 Market St. 











PosTAGE — same as a newspaper, by decision of P. M. Geu., as containing news. 





